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tunity to form opinions based upon the real facts. Only 
through a widely instructed and enlightened public 
opinion can world wars be avoided. The hope of man- 
kind is that ultimately justice, and not physical force, 
will govern this earth. Daniel Webster well said: 
"Justice, sir, is the greatest interest of man on earth." 

Never before in the world's history has the interest in 
the problem of preventing war been as widespread as it 
is today. At this very moment no little pressure of pub- 
lic opinion is being brought to bear upon the conferees 
assembling at Washington to actually reduce and limit 
armaments and prevent a conflict in the Pacific and the 
Far East. If the conferees fail, public opinion will de- 
mand in no uncertain tones that they make clear to the 
world just why they have failed. 

The compelling moral power of the public opinion of 
the world, acting not through a superstate, but directly, 
in an entirely free and untrammeled way, is the prime 
sanction necessary to enforce agreements growing out of 
the proposed international meetings. Since the masses 
are not yet sufficiently educated in international affairs 
to enable the world to rely entirely upon public opinion, 
total disarmament at this time is impossible. However, 
civilization has arrived at the stage where public opinion 
can be made sufficiently enlightened and active to war- 
rant a reduction in the amount of might and force that 
must be maintained to keep unruly nations from run- 
ning amuck. A valuable contribution toward accom- 
plishing this would consist in holding regular confer- 
ences of the nations at stated, short intervals, through 
which public opinion would become enlightened as to 
the facts, enabling it to become active in the prevention 
of war. At these meetings the representatives of the 
nations should have merely the power to recommend to 
their respective governments and the world at large the 
adoption of the agreements that they reach. This func- 
tion should be advisory, not executive. The power of 
the pen, not the sword, should be in the background of 
their deliberations. 

The world now realizes that Napoleon was right when 
he finally admitted that nothing permanent has ever 
been accomplished by force, and that Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison, Oliver Ellsworth, and the other 
founding fathers of these United States of America 
were also right when they proclaimed at the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 and in the Federalist that all 
leagues and confederations based upon the principle of 
coercion by force must fail. The agreements made by 
the representatives of the nations assembled at these 
gatherings must be presented and explained to the peo- 
ple at large, to be freely adopted or rejected by them. 
The decisions reached will derive their strength from 
the verdict rendered at the bar of public opinion of the 
entire world. 

Of course, we must be patient. These meetings are a 
step in the right direction, but cannot at once bring 
about the millennium. Even should present difficulties 
be overcome, they are not the first nor the last to con- 
front them. Enduring peace among nations will re- 
quire the development in the mass of men of a state 
of mind which cherishes, not only selfish national in- 
terests, but also the interests of the human race as a 
whole. The two ideals are not incompatible. 

There is a story that the great and good Fenelon once 



said: "I love my family better than myself; I love my 
country better than my family; but I love the human 
race better than my country." The time will surely 
come when^ each national group will value itself, and 
be valued by the others, in so far as that national group 
contributes to the general effort of mankind to work out 
its common destiny. Such a state of mind is being 
slowly developed. The suggested gatherings of the na- 
tions will help foster its growth. 

Sooner or later, the interest of every nation to co- 
operate with all the others, and not to compete ruth- 
lessly, is bound to assert itself. Gradually international 
competition and industrial imperialism will be replaced 
by political and economic cooperation for the general 
good. The common interest to cooperate and to promote 
the happiness of all concerned will be the basis for 
reaching the agreements necessary to obviate war. If 
human frailty and selfish desires prevent agreement and 
the nations fly apart, then public opinion will become 
aroused, and demand — yea, insist — that some way be 
found to prevent mankind from committing suicide by 
war. Civilized men the world over are alarmed at the 
satanic destructiveness of modern warfare. They feel 
that God "hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men." 

The above considerations and others of a similar na- 
ture will impress themselves more and more upon the 
world as international meetings are held at regular, 
short and stated intervals. In time these meetings 
might become for all men everywhere a visual symbol 
of the solidarity and brotherhood of the human race. 

Let the Washington Conference inaugurate a system 
of periodical international conferences. 



STATESMANSHIP AND MORAL IDEALS 

By BARON S. A. KORFF, LL D. 



Doubleday, Page & Co. are at present publishing 
Count Witte's Memoirs; this brings into the lime- 
light of public opinion once more the deeds and thoughts 
of this famous statesman, formerly so popular among 
European government circles. In consequence there 
arises once more the recurring historical question, Was 
he really a great man? Furthermore, if he was not a 
great man, why not? Where did he fail, and what in 
general are the requirements of historical research for 
the use of the words "great" or "greatness" ? 

One of the most important and interesting principles 
of political science and history is the axiomatic rule 
that statesmanship can never be great and achieve last- 
ing results if it is not based on moral ideals. Take a 
few contrasting examples: Gladstone and Lincoln, on 
the one hand, or Lloyd-George and Louis Napoleon, on 
the other. Witte unquestionably belongs to the latter 
group, for the reason that, having had quite extraordi- 
nary opportunities in his life, he never succeeded in 
reaching the real heights of statesmanship. 

For a generation Witte played a very important role 
in eastern Europe. Time and again his name filled the 
first pages of the European daily press, and very often 
people were expecting very great things to happen in 
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connection with his name and fame. Many times were 
their hopes and anticipations disappointed. Now that 
he is dead, hardly any results remain of his achieve- 
ments. 

This is the reason for putting the vital question, 
"Why such a failure?" and this also explains the still 
continuing controversy about his "greatness," which a 
few still assert and so many violently deny. Witte's 
brilliant personality is perhaps one of the best examples 
for the elucidation of the above-mentioned historical 
axiom of greatness in statecraft. His memoirs were 
long awaited with much impatience by many historians 
interested in Bast European history, and their appear- 
ance now in print is a decided, though, perhaps, not 
surprising disappointment. Instead of giving us the 
wide outlines of international politics or a glimpse of 
the enchanting horizon of the modern development of 
European nations, the author concentrates his attention 
on purely personal matters, unimportant reminiscences 
or diplomatic details, invariably trying to explain or 
exculpate his own actions. Here is the whole man, the 
explanation of the puzzling riddle of his otherwise 
strong personality. 

What really new facts do these memoirs bring out? 
First, proofs of Witte's rather dubious role in the con- 
clusion of the German-Eussian understanding of 
Biorko, already mostly disclosed by the publication of 
the Willy-Nicky correspondence; and, secondly, new 
proofs of cruelty as a trait of character of the Tsar 
Nicholas. 

Another page of history will probably be added when 
Witte's story concerning the origin and fate of the 
Eussian constitution of 1905 is told. This is all. Yet 
what unusual opportunities did really come into the 
hands pi this statesman, and how much he could have 
furthered the constitutional development of the Empire 
of the Tsars ! 

Witte failed. He failed because of his utter lack of 
moral ideals of statesmanship, thus forcibly proving, 
once again, that a statesman cannot achieve greatness 
without a sound moral foundation for his program and 
actions. Witte was certainly a very clever man, an 
extraordinary shrewd politician, a man who stood far 
above his surroundings and the contemporary statesmen 
of most European countries. He often revealed visions 
of the future. He clearly understood the most of the 
needs of his country. He, for one, knew that autocracy 
was doomed, and that it was really a process of self- 
defense of a dying regime that was going on in Eussia. 
As we can now see. from his memoirs, he understood 
very well the character of the weak Tsar, who really 
hated and persistently mistrusted him. 

One cannot deny his important achievements in mat- 
ters of finance and railway administration. Eussia's 
industry owes much to him, and so does her foreign 
commerce. He was an exceptionally able administrator 
and one of the very best ministers of finance Eussia 
ever had. The monetary reform alone, in this respect, 
will be creditably remembered for generations to come. 
The Eussian ruble was standardized on the gold basis, 
and Eussia's foreign credit was put in order and estab- 
lished on much better principles, notwithstanding the 
tremendous handicap in foreign jealousies and sus- 
picions. Witte realized only too well the meaning and 



importance of the opposition of the Eussian bureaucracy 
to any liberal reforms, no matter how moderate. He 
knew very well that the reactionaries would cling to 
every chance of remaining one extra .day in power, and 
that they would fight constitutionalism to the last ditch, 
and yet he really never dared them and never fought 
them to the finish. His last outstanding achievement 
was the conclusion of the Portsmouth Treaty in 1905, 
when he received the better of the Japanese and won his 
victories in spite of President Eoosevelt's interference. 
In the diplomatic game with Eoosevelt, Witte was cer- 
tainly his superior in mental capacity ; but the President 
could invariably reach higher, just for one reason, 
namely, his moral ideals. But at the most important 
and critical moment of his life, in October-December, 
1905, Witte miserably failed, and never succeeded in 
getting over this failure. Since 1906 and up to his 
death, his activities gradually dwindled down to noth- 
ing, and hardly any one noticed his death during the 
World War. 

The climax of his life and test of his statecraft came 
in the autumn of 1905, when fate gave him a chance 
that seldom comes to man, the leading of Eussia through 
the open door of constitutionalism into a new epoch. 
And this was the fatal moment of his dismal failure, 
when he was bound to fail on account of the lack of 
moral ideals. Brains alone do not suffice. His con- 
stitution of 1905 and the imperial manifesto, published 
in those days of dire stress and said to be written by 
Witte's own hand, were good enough if only analyzed 
theoretically. They certainly were far in advance of 
Eussia's political condition and could bear important 
fruit. But they needed execution. Words had to be 
transformed into deeds, and just in that case moral ideals 
play an all-important role. Political action, the real 
test of statesmanship, must be based on them. Witte 
was personally intrusted by the frightened Tsar with 
carrying out these reforms, of executing the given 
promises of constitutionalism. It took no long time for 
the contemporaries to realize that Witte succumbed to 
the forces of reaction, just to those men and those in- 
fluences which every one knew were set dead against 
any constitutional reform or conclusion. He had to 
include in his cabinet such extreme reactionaries as 
Durnovo (Secretary of the Interior) and Trepoff (Chief 
of Police) ; he had to make concession after concession 
to the ractionary camp, cutting down suffrage, using 
the army to quell disturbances, curtailing the constitu- 
tional liberties, establishing a second Parliamentary 
Chamber to curb the Duma, and so forth. From the 
very beginning of this short constitutional period, Witte 
was only tolerated by the reactionaries, who knew they 
could easily get rid of him, but who kept him in office 
mainly to secure another foreign loan, and then dis- 
missed him the day before the first Duma actually met. 

Witte and some of his friends complained that his 
failure was due not only to the attacks of the reaction- 
ary court, but also to the lack of support from the 
liberals. They said that, because the latter declined to 
co-operate with him, Witte had to recur to the assistance 
of the men of the old regime. This is probably perfectly 
true; but the reason for such a fatal refusal is easily 
explained by the knowledge the liberals had of Witte's 
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character and of his lack of moral ideals, which made 
them believe that he could not stand his own against 
the evidently coming reactionary attack. 

II 

Eussia knew of another example of a similar political 
failure, namely, in the beginning of the 19th century 
Eussia witnessed the activities of the really fascinating 
personality of Michel Speransky, He was also, like 
Witte, a self-made man. Born in a country priest's 
family, he showed early signs of great mental powers. 
In the schools he attended he had invariably the fore- 
most place among the students. His ecclesiastical and 
classical education was very thorough for his time and 
proved to be very useful to him in later years, just as 
Witte's mathematical studies helped him to grasp the 
intricacies of European finance. The profession of a 
provincial minister, for which he was being prepared, 
could not attract Speransky. He preferred to enter the 
government service as a minor clerk in the Department 
of the Interior, where very soon he attracted the atten- 
tion of his superiors by his brilliancy and thorough 
scientific training. By a mere chance, Prince Kotchubey 
spoke of the young secretary to the Tsar, Alexander I, 
who was just then looking for a private secretary, and 
who was very glad to avail himself of the work of such 
a promising and well-educated youth. This was the 
real start of Speransky's political career, at a moment 
when Alexander was still honestly inclined to champion 
constitutional principles. Thus it happened that 
Speransky helped his master to work out many liberal 
reforms. It is to him that Finland owes her very liberal 
constitution of 1809, which granted the Finnish people, 
after the conquest by Eussia, the most complete au- 
tonomy, simultaneously preventing their absorption by 
the Eussian nation. Eussian finances were also put into 
better order through the efforts of Speransky, who con- 
tinued to rise in power until he really became the first 
man in the Empire. And then, just as he had the best 
possible chance to achieve the greatest reform, came his 
disgrace and his sudden downfall. 

The historians of the present day are well acquainted 
with his magnificent constitutional plans, that aroused 
such ire among his reactionary surroundings and called 
forth his dismissal. It is not the latter that is astonish- 
ing in the least, nor the ingratitude of the Tsar, whose 
falsity was proverbial; such things have often occurred, 
in the history of many nations. We know numerous 
examples of great men stricken by fate only because 
they lived too far ahead of their times. The sad page 
of Speransky's life is his demeanor after his fall, the 
humiliating way he took his disgrace, his trying to 
secure pardon, .his letters of exculpation' to foremost 
reactionaries whose hatred to himself he must have 
known. If he had had really great moral ideals, he 
would have taken his disgrace in quite a different 
spirit. Worse, still, was his conduct during the follow- 
ing reign of Nicholas I, one of the most reactionary and 
autocratic rulers of Eussia. At that time there could 
no more be any question of constitutional reforms; 
every liberal effort was doomed to absolute death. Not- 
withstanding this, we find Speransky once more at court, 
rehabilitated, among the reactionaries at the price of 



his utter servility. He still succeeded in one great 
undertaking; Eussia owes him gratitude for the publi- 
cation of her first code of laws, which was in force up 
to the Eevolution of 1917. This was, no doubt, a tre- 
mendous undertaking for those dark years, but the 
personality of its author will always remain under the 
shadow of his deliberate and self-inflicted humiliation. 
Here again we have another example of failure of an 
otherwise clever man, only because his political activity 
and his statecraft were not based on moral ideals. For 
this reason only, his mental gifts could never raise him 
to the pinnacle of greatness. They made possible in- 
stead his reprehensible servility. 

At the present day the world has another example of 
a similar case in the personality of Lloyd-George. He, 
also, has had several chances of achieving greatness. He 
came several times very near it, and yet invariably failed 
at the critical moment. Nobody will ever question his 
mental strength, his versatility, brilliancy and under- 
standing of other men. Keynes was quite right when 
he said that Lloyd-George knows what the person would 
say to him before the words are actually pronounced. 
This could have been observed time and again during 
the Paris Peace transactions. One can only admire the 
way he handled his colleagues ; and yet there was always 
lacking something just removed from greatness. 

The explanation seems a simple one. His political 
actions are never based on any permanent moral ideal; 
his statecraft is invariably mere opportunism, though 
the latter, on account of the extraordinary force of his 
mental power, is raised to an unusual pitch. In other 
words, the policy of Lloyd-George is ideal opportunism. 

Far be it from us to deny that in ordinary times 
opportunism in statecraft has its advantages, nor that 
Mr. Lloyd-George never achieved anything. His coun- 
try owes him undying gratitude for having sustained 
and fostered war energy at a most critical moment. 
One can say positively that the World War was largely 
won because of his efforts and energy. This does not 
mean either that the man is politically immoral, nor 
that he lacks any moral qualities whatever; on the con- 
trary, he might have, and as a matter of fact does have, 
many personal moral qualities. 

There never can be any question, for instance, of the 
patriotism of the men mentioned above. Each loved 
intensely his country and sincerely wanted to be useful 
to his people. What these men lacked was the con- 
structive ability which really is the measure of states- 
manship. That ability can develop only on condition 
of being based on a sound moral foundation. All these 
men had a chance in their lives, sometimes several 
chances, of not only exercising ordinary statecraft or 
political power, but of constructing a lasting achieve- 
ment, of leading their nations into new paths. The 
door was opened to them, and it was invariably at that 
critical moment that they failed to avail themselves of 
such an opportunity. 

Lloyd-George certainly surpasses Witte in strength 
of mind and possibly even in his understanding of men. 
He has, however, the same fatal predilection for oppor- 
tunism, for temporizing, for a daily hand-to-mouth 
policy, which necessarily precludes great achievements. 
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The same was the case with Speransky, though he cer- 
tainly surpassed Lloyd-George in education. 

Ill 

Now let us take the other side of the question. A 
striking example would be the most unsympathetic figure 
of Bismarck. I think it is difficult to find a more un- 
democratic instance, a statesman more averse to all 
modern ideas of political life than Bismarck; and yet 
he did achieve greatness. It is to his statecraft that the 
building up of the German nation was due. He had 
strong convictions, a far vision of Germany's future, 
and, what is much more important, a definite political 
plan of action based on moral ideals. He prepared his 
plans carefully and set them boldly in execution, as soon 
as the opportunity came when fate permitted such 
action. He had an exceptionally strong power of will 
and knew exactly what he wanted, which helped him to 
overcome the unusually strong opposition. The German 
nation owes to him its unity, its federal constitution, 
its former strength. There is no doubt whatever that 
had Wilhelm II followed his political program there 
would never have been a World War, as Germany, ac- 
cording to Bismarck, would have remained on good 
terms with Russia, thus insuring her eastern front from 
attack. The best illustration of Bismarck's personality 
and of the political role he played can be found in the 
position he took at the Berlin Peace Congress of 1878, 
after the closing of the Busso-Turkish War. He had 
then to confront such exceptionally qualified men as 
Lord Beaeonsfield, Prince Gortchakof, Andrassy, and 
many others. With all of them, the most versatile and 
astute politician, Disraeli included, Bismarck knew how 
to hold his ground and how to protect and defend the 
interests of his people. 

Another example of such a type of statesmanship, but 
of a much higher moral standing, we find in the per- 
sonality of Cavour, who also created a nation, gave it a 
constitution, and assured it a most enlightened form of 
government. Italy, like Germany, before Cavour ap- 
peared and united it into one strong nation, was a maze 
of small, quarreling states. He bided his time for a 
long period and carefully prepared his great plan of 
action, patiently watching for the right moment, over- 
coming most difficult obstacles and severe opposition. 
Surely it is not difficulties that frighten great men, 
though the lesser statesmen constantly complain of 
their surroundings having frustrated their plans. The 
strength of such personalities like Cavour lies exclu- 
sively in their moral conception of statesmanship and 
their wonderful creative power, originating in such a 
conception. 

It was often stated that Cavour was very much of an 
opportunist, that he knew very well how to make use of 
the chances of the moment and trim his sails according 
to the requirements of the day. He knew his men and 
possessed a statesman's power of intuition, realizing ex- 
actly the weaknesses of his opponents. But his strength 
and greatness came from another source, from his 
masterly vision and lofty moral ideals, on which solely 
he based his statecraft and policy. 

By far the greatest moral personality and finest type 



of European statesmanship can be found in the example 
of Gladstone, the beloved "Old Man" of England, to 
whom his country owes so many liberal and far-sighted 
reforms, so often far ahead of his time, but carried 
through with such force and splendid statecraft that 
they were always well and successfully grafted on to the 
British constitution. Gladstone, for example, could 
never have temporized with the "unspeakable Turk" for 
ephemeral and momentary advantages. His denuncia- 
tions of the Turkish rule are well known. He said forty 
years ago that Turkey's place was not in Europe. The 
Irish question and English suffrage and reform bills are 
other brilliant examples. Here again we see distinctly 
the source of his extraordinary strength, of his excep- 
tional creative powers and political principles. It was 
invariably the very highest moral ideals which were the 
real bases of his remarkable statecraft. 

America, too, has an enduring example of greatness 
in the fascinating personality of Abraham Lincoln, who 
certainly ranks among the foremost figures of history. 
Lincoln's great achievements were also based exclusively 
on high moral ideals. There cannot be any doubt what- 
ever that had Lincoln lacked these moral foundations 
for his statecraft he never would have overcome the 
tremendous and terrific opposition that he had to fight 
and would have certainly have succumbed to the fright- 
ful obstacles he had to face. And yet he, too, had to 
temporize sometimes and bide his time; but he kept 
invariably his mental eye fixed on the two great subjects 
to be achieved, the abolition of serfdom and national 
unity. 

IV 

We can now draw in a very few words the necessary 
conclusions. We have, first, to keep in mind that 
statesmanship means action, in contrast to scientific and 
philosophic research. A man can achieve greatness as 
a thinker without being a great statesman. Then, sec- 
ondly, greatness in statesmanship means creative power, 
construction of new forms of statecraft or of political 
achievements. Only such statesmen can be called great 
who really achieve some constructive result, thus lead- 
ing his nation or people on the wide path of human 
progress to the new forms of government, and in close 
touch with the requirements of his time and civiliza- 
tion. 

A chance for leadership and greatness comes very 
seldom to statesmen, and only a special intuition can 
tell them when the moment for action has come. Only 
really great men know how and when to avail them- 
selves of such an exceptional chance. On the other 
hand, very often we see in the history of different 
nations that such a chance does come, or seems to have 
come, and then contemporary statesmen do not know 
how to take it or use it, and thus they lose the oppor- 
tunity, invariably ending in harmful consequences to 
their country. 

The reason for this is that greatness in statesmanship 
must be absolutely and unquestionably based on moral 
ideals. No other qualities can compensate or replace 
these ideals. Cleverness, astuteness, versatility, educa- 
tion, knowledge, shrewdness, none of them, even if 
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possessed in exceptional measure, is sufficient, for the 
simple reason that none of them assures the creative 
power, the construction of new forms of statecraft or 
leadership on the path of human progress. 

And this is why some statesmen — clever, exceptionally 
versatile, shrewd — come just to the verge of creative 
greatness, and then "fail at the critical moment, vanish- 
ing in the mist of time, to be forgotten by the following 
generation. 



ALL SET FOR THE CONFERENCE 

As the Conference on the Limitation of Armament goes 
to work, the big preliminary fight, that for public sessions, 
has been lost. It is plainly the purpose of the Harding Ad- 
ministration not to insist upon all sessions being open, and 
that attitude is accepted as meaning that the important 
business will be transacted in private sittings, for there is 
no disposition apparent among the delegates from other 
nations to call for open sessions, although the Japanese 
leaders have talked of them favorably in general terms. 

It is to be understood, however, that the Administration 
is at pains to assure all concerned, that while the public 
and the reporters will not be present when actual work is 
being done — the public sessions, it is expected, being merely 
formal functions — it is intended that the public shall be 
acquainted with what is proposed and what is done as soon 
as practicable. That assurance has a distinct value, in the 
minds of most observers of Washington affairs, because of 
the clear and definite policy that Secretary Hughes has 
followed since he assumed charge of the State Department. 
He has given his facts to the public in all cases at the 
earliest moment that could be done with propriety, and 
those who know his work believe implicitly that he intends 
to keep the people posted. 

It is apparent that the conference will be in session 
many weeks. Matters are destined to arise which are not 
on the tentative agenda issued by Mr. Hughes some weeks 
ago. Some of the matters that will arise are ones that the 
Harding Administration did not regard favorably as sub- 
jects of discussion when the first steps toward organizing 
the business of the conference were being taken. For ex- 
ample, both the President and the Secretary of State de- 
clared against discussion of the debts due this country by 
foreign nations, and were very emphatic about it. Now, 
the understanding is that the debts will be discussed. It is 
believed by some of those in touch with affairs that the 
representative financial interests of the country urged upon 
the Administration that no definite and permanent settle- 
ment of troublesome world affairs could be made until the 
debts were given a stable basis and attention was given, 
at the same time, to the problem of foreign exchange. 

Another subject which is not on the tentative agenda, 
but which those following the conference preliminaries ex- 
pect to be an important feature, at least of the informal 
discussions between the statesmen, is the question of re- 
newal or dissolution of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Among 
the foreign diplomats there is strong conviction that Secre- 
tary Hughes is determined to achieve the dissolution of this 
pact. Their belief is that the American leaders think the 
existence of this pact is no longer necessary for the protec- 
tion either of British or Japanese interests, Germany and 
Russia, against whom it was originally aimed, being elimi- 



nated for the present from the Asiatic situation. Also, the 
foreign diplomats believe that the American leaders think 
the continued existence of the pact may prove a temptation 
to Japan to do in the future some of the things in Asia 
that have caused much feeling against her, and thus, in 
view of the expanding American business and political in- 
terests in the Orient, cause serious friction between this 
country and Japan. 

Because of the strong probability that the conference dis- 
cussions will range far and wide, Secretary Hughes has 
decided that the question of reduction of naval armaments 
shall be given primary place. His hope, it appears,, is that 
something concrete may be decided as to this before the 
conference goes afield, and that if the discussion of many 
subjects leads to confusion and futility, something, at least, 
will have been done to reduce the naval forces of the big 
powers, set up guards against future naval expansion, 
reach an understanding as to policy, and thus somewhat 
lessen the temptation to war which is lodged in big navies, 
and relieve the peoples concerned of some of their onerous 
taxes. 

The attitude of the other nations is developing slowly, 
for they are cautious. Frenchmen indicate that their dele- 
gation will be disposed to stand with that of the United 
States, but they cannot consider reduction of land arma- 
ments unless a guarantee is given that aid will be supplied 
France should she be attacked. Italians say that Italy 
already has reduced her army to about 300,000, of which 
about one-half really are police, and that she cannot have 
a smaller army and be safe. Her navy, they say, is merely 
a squadron for the defense of Italy's long coast-line. The 
British who are here lay down as their basic proposition, a 
desire to co-operate intimately with the United States all 
along the line. Behind that, it seems, is a sincere desire 
among some of them to dissolve their, alliance with Japan. 
Also, there is a tentative inquiry as to whether the United 
States would enter an alliance with them, which usually is 
answered in the negative. As to the British navy, Lord Lee, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who is one of the British 
delegates, says Great Britain wants to reduce to the mini- 
mum consistent with the safety of the empire ; but he does 
not indicate what that minimum is, and he probably will 
not know until many facts and policies have been developed 
in the conference. 

The Japanese, in line With their talk of public sessions, 
are talking generally in the most liberal and open-minded 
way. A feeling pervades Washington that they feel they 
are under more or less suspicion, and must be at pains to 
demonstrate that they earnestly seek the success of the 
gathering. At the same time, there is a feeling that the 
Japanese are shrewdly protecting themselves against the 
suspicion that is directed against them in some quarters. 
To illustrate: Some of the Japanese have intimated that 
they will be willing to agree to depart entirely and wholly 
from China if the other nations having interests in China 
will. The thought of some is that the Japanese thereby 
show that they are not the only ones who have taken ad- 
vantage of Chinese conditions, and also that some of the 
pressure upon them to get out of China should be put on 
other nations less severely criticized. 

It is to be borne in mind constantly, in appraising the 
Japanese statements, direct and indirect, that there is a 
genuine movement in Japan for liberal methods and for 
world peace. There will be Japanese in Washington, other 



